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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FP ARMER. 


BEES. 

Mr Fessenpen—I offer no apoiogy for recur- 
ring again to the subject of the honey bee since 
you have encouraged me to that effect.in the New 
England Farmer, 7th December. I have, howev- 
er, no pretension to experimental or practical skill 
in their management, and possess but a small 
share of information derived from books, (having 
always been an advocate for book knowledge) and 
from verbal communication. 

The fact stated in your last paper of a snail en- 
trapped in a hive,* brings to my recollection a few 
circumstances equally calculated to excite the ad- | 
miration of your readers. 

On taking upa hive in autumn a few years | 
since, the body of a mouse was found entirely en- 
cased in the substance of the comb, and so effect- 
ually embalmed by their own materials as to ex- 
clude the access of atmospherical air, and to obvi- 
ate the possibility of annoyance from the process 
of putrefagtion. 

During a warin day the last summer, I witness- 
ed the surprising alacrity with which bees can re- 
pel the attacks of an enemy. A large humbie 
bee, and a very large ox fly, after being deprived 
of one wing, were thrown on the projecting 
bourd of my bee hive; they were instantly attack- 
ed by as many bees as could have access, piercing 
their bodies with their stings till they expired, 
and then forcing them from the hive to the ground. 
From this it may be sapposed that were the bee- 
moth to make its pillaging visit at mid-day in- 
stead of skulking in the dark, it would be entirely 
foiled in its base attempt.t 

In Rees’ Cyclopedia or the Edinburgh Encyelo- 
pedia, | have read the following curious state- 





ment. In autumn 1804 the copious gollections of 


honey which had been made during summer had 
entirely disappeared, and the moths were uncom- 
monly abundant. 
hives resolving to protect them from further pil- 
lage, closed their entrances with tin gratings, 


where the apertures were proportioned to the size | 


of the bees on the 17th September: but not hav- 
ing enough for the whole, two were left unsecor- 
ed. It was seen next morning on examination 
that during the night the bees had themselves 
taken the necessary precautions by contracting 
the entrances of their hives so as to make them 
quite safe aguinst invasion. Each was completely 
blockaded by a wall composed of old wax and fa- 





* See page 162 of the curreat vol. of the N. E. Farmer. 
t Inspeaking, we believe, of this inseet, M, Reaumur says, 








Lina, i in which the bees had taken care to leave | 


>| apertures corresponding to their own size: two. 


jthat would prevent above two bees passing at a 
time were fashioned like inverted arches; a third 
was brozd enough in front to admit of the passage 
of several bees at once, but so low that they were 
obliged to lean ever on one side to get through. 
All the other hives proved on inspection to be 








so important as that of guarding against the dep- 
redations of the bee moth ; every cultivator of bees 
complains that more or less swarms become vic- 
tims to this enemy every season,in despite of ali 
their efforts to frustrate its invasion. 

The fact above detailed of the successful loca- 
tion of a swarm in a garret, might suggest an im 
portant improvement in the arrangement of. an 


constructed in the same way, even where provid- | aplary Let the hives be placed in the upper a- 
ed with the tin gratings. In other instances the | partment of a «welling house, or some out build- 
bees had c@nstructed a double wall atthe entrance |ing provided with proper apertures through the 
of the hive, with covered galleries so narrow that} walls. Jn this situation the bees would be secure 
no more than a single bee could pass; fifty-three |from the vicissiiuces of the weather, the hives 
swarms began these operations in the course of} would be less liable to decay, and the expense of 
the same night. In countries where their great|a common bee house would be saved. But the 
enemy the sphinx atropos abounds, the apertures | most important advantage would be that ef a total 
when the chief collection of honey takes place,|security ngainst the attacks of the mischievous 
must be made very low that this insect may be | bee moth, as that insect seldom or never peran- 
excited. | bulates to any considerable height in the stmos 
The following instance might. in the view of | phere, and there could be no sweet odour from 
some, justify an impeachment of the integrity of ‘the hives to allure the insect to the ‘place to seek 
the instinctive faculties of these insects. It was) \for its favorite food. lt is moreover not impossi- 
copied from the New York Medical Repository aj ble but that young swarms from the hives so situ- 
few years ugo, into the American New Dispensa-|ated may attach themselves to the walls of the 
tory, by the present writer, as tending to prove) apartment for their permanent residence, as in 
the virulent nature of the Rhes Virnix, or swamp the garret above mentioned, and thus in process 
sumach. A swarm of bees attached themaeclves to| of time the whole apartiuuwent be converted into a 





The owners of a number of 





branch was cut partly through, and for some reas- 
}on the bees were suffered to remain; the next 
| morning the whole swarm were found dead and 
their bodies turned black and swelled to nearly 
twieé their natural size. Now it is well known 
that instinct in animals enables them to distin- 
guish and to avoid those poisons which prove des- 
tructive to their own nature; by what means 
therefore, was their instinct soalednéed in this in- 
stance’? Not perhaps from any errord@n the choice 
made by the bees; had the tree remained in its 
natural state, they might probabiy have e@ntinued 
to adhere tothe branch with impunity ; but in 
consequence of the wound by the knife, the pois- 
onous effluvia was suffered to exude and exert its 
fatal effécts upon the innocent visitors. 

In my former communication it was mentioned 
that thé garret ofa friend was occupied by a fam- 
ily of bees ; they took possession of the tenement 
in» June 1825, and first formed in a body on the 





trance through a crevice under the edge of the 
shingles, but an aperture was bored for their use 
a little below the reof which‘has proved accepta- 
ble to them. They now Occupy the space be- 
tween the chimney and the upright gable end of 
the house, open at both sides of the chimney for 
the space of about 7 inches in width. They have 
suspended their comb in lengthened sheets ex- 


“« the Bees would readily destroy these creatures, were it nos for |tefding about two feet below the aperture, care- 


the armour they are covered with. They form themselves a 
coat of armour of a double matter. The first, next to the body, 
is a kind of silk of their own spinning ; and the outer covering is 
of bees wax, laid on considerably thick. The creature, just 
thrusting-its head out to feed, goes on devouring the ceils ; while 
the! bees are buzzing about him, attempting in vain to pierce 
kum withtheir stings: He never forsakes his covering, but 
sngthens and ealarges it as he goes ; and gnawing down the 
ides of the cells in his marci without staying to eat them one 
vy one, the destruction he occasions is scareely to be conceived.” 
iditor of the N. E. Farmer. 


fully leaving a space round it to pass and repass. 
The quantity of comb, would, it is supposed, near- 
ly fill a barrel, and the landlord receives his rent 
from the produce of his tenants at his own dis- 
| retion, selecting the young comb containing 
transparent virgin honey. They have never 
swarmed, as they have ample accommodations for 
their @tock of honey and their young brood, 
There appears no circumstance in the arrange- 
ment of an epiary so difficult and at the same time 








o 


a branch of the Rhus Virnix, after which the | convenient and profitable apiary. 











Should these 
suggestions elicit the observations uf some judi- 
cious and experienced cultivators, the object of 
this communication will be in a measure attained. 

Old Colony, Dee. 17, 1827. MEDICUS. 

(OATS. 

Mra Fessespen—There is a difference of opin- 
iom among farmers as to the proper time for sow- 
ing oats. While some contend that it is best to 
sow as soon as theJrost is out sufficiently for the 
land to be ‘worked, others insist ona different 
course, and ghoose not to sow ontil the ground 
has become..gujte dry and. warm It mey bea 
fact that late sowed oats in some and perhaps in 
most instances, produce a fPreater quantity of 
straw than those early sown, and it may be and 
probably is true in as many instances, that the 
grain is proportionably lighter, so that if weight 
of grain is the prime object, that courge of pro- 
cedure as it: réspects sowing,'is best, which is 


side of the chimney. They first made their en-! most likely to produce the desired result. 


There seems to have been a general failure in 
the crop of oats through this part of the country 
the rast segson, there being but few instarices, 
where they are so heavy by one third, as’ they 
have been inzother years, when no calamity has 
befallen them. 

Notwithstanding the genera! failure, 1 hed as 
good a cropof oats the past season, as in any 
former year, having over one hundred bushels, 
from little more than two acres of ground, weigh- 
ing thirty-threc lbs. per bushel. Such being the 
fact, it is a question with myself and others, what 
should be the cause of my obtaining a better crop 
than any other farmers in the neighborhood:— 
That which to: me appears as’ the probable and 
only cause, is early sowing. Although my ground ° 
was in no better condition than land in general, 
sowed my oats several days earlier than other» 
farnmiers in the vicinity. 
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There were several fields contiguous to mine, 
where the soil and cultivation were not essential- 
'y different, but which were sowed afew days 
tater, which in every instance failed to produce a 
middling crop. I have always been in the habit 
of sowing my oats as soon as possible after the 
ground had become settled, believing it to be the 
better way, and observation and experience the 
past season, have only strengthened my belief, 
that such a course is the correct one. 

A. FARMER. 


Remarks by the Editor.—Deane’s N. E. Farmer | 





states that “Oats cannot be sowed too early in) 
the spring after the ground is thawed and become | 
dry enough for sowing. The English farmers sow | 
them sometime in February.” - Loudon says “The | 
season of sowing oats is fromthe last week in| 
“ebruary to the end of April. About the middle! 
of March is preferred by the best farmers.” We 
believe, as a general rule, neither oats nor any 
other sort of spring grain can be sowed too early 
after the ground can be put in order to receive 
the seed in the spring. Early sown spring wheat 
as well as oats is much less liable to blast than 
such as is put into the ground late in the season. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


FRUIT TREES. 
Linnean Botanic Garden, 
Dec, 11, 1827. 

Dean Str—I send you herewith some parts of 
my Treatise, now in press, which you can publish 
as Extracts from Prince on Horticulture.” 

Yours most respectfully, 
WM. PRINCE. 


NOMENCLATURE OF FRUITS. | 
During a number of years, the author has been | 
engaged in a most extensive and general investi. 
vation of all the fruits that have been introduced 
to this country from abroad, in order to test their 
accuracy, and the correctness of their names.— 
“his critical inquiry has convinced him, that not 
iess than one hundred varietiesof the different 
fruits at present cultivated in this country are in- 
correct, as to the identity of their names, and con- 
sequently quite different from those they are in- 
tended to represent.” This has arisen either from 
errors being made when they were sent from Eu- 
rope, or by established names being adopted here 
for doubtful fruits. The author himself has, in 
common with others, been grossly deceived in the | 
yarieties of fruits from Europe, even when receiv- 
ed from the best nurseries of England and France. | 
This has long since led him to scrutinize every | 
variety he receives, and the original tree is acd 
riably planted out for bearing, that its accuracy | 
way be tested. The author has gone into these | 
remarks, to account for any present differences 
which exist between fruits from his establishment, 
and others bearing similar names, as above one 
hundred kinds will be found to essentially differ 
both in appearance and quality. Those persons 
who are conversant with Duhamel, the Luxem- 
bourg Catalogue formed under the auspices of 
the French Government, the Bon Jardinier, and 
other Frenah publications; or with Miller, For- 
syth, Speechley, and the publications of the Lon- 
don Horticulivral Society, can have-the identical 
fruits sent thoi that are described in those 
war's, and, tn. every case, the identity i9 guaran- 
teed. 














SYNONYMS IN FRUITS. 


The author is taking extreme pains to regulate 
these properly and conclusively, as so much of 
the success of horticulture depends on critical ac- 
curacy. The Catalogues of his establishment 
bear witness to his anxiety, that the same fruit 
should never be disseminated under a plurality of 
names, and it contains more synonyms attached 
to the respective fruits than any other publication 
existing ; but the author intends, in his “ Ameri- 
can Horticulture,” to extend this necessary part 
of horticultural information, so as to set at rest a 


| great many of the errors which have hitherto ex- 


isted, in consequence of a want of information on 
this head. 

I was highly amused, on calling to see 2 peach 
which an acquaintance of mine called by the 
charming name of “ Maria Antoinette,” to discov- 
er, that it was the identical frait which has been 
long sold as the “Yellow Rareripe,” and which 
originated in a field about two miles from my re- 


, sidence, whence [ obtained it, and called it by the 


latter title. I have also noticed, that a peach, 
which is now selling as anew variety, by the 
high sounding name of “Emperor of Russia” is 
the same fruit known for 30 years past under the 
unpretending title of “Serrated Leaved Peach.” 
Various other instances of this kind have come 
within my notice, which it is unnecessary to enu- 
merate. There is nothing more calculated to 
lessen the satisfaction of the horticulturalist than 
this rechristening of old and well known fruits, 
either by the name of the person who happens to 
find a tree growing in his garden, or with some 
fanciful productions of his imaginations, as it will 
create the same endless confusion that has for a 
long period existed'in England, and which their 
Horticultural Society is now attempting to remedy 
for it is a fact which can be proved, that many of 
the fruits of Europe may at present be obtained 
with more accuracy from some of the American 
nurseries than they can, in most cases, either in 
England or France. 


ACCLIMATION OF FRUITS, 

Decidtous trees, natives of the same latitude, 
are far more hardy than evergreens ; which proves 
that the foliage of the latter possesses, even in 
winter, a great degree of sensibility. Efforts, 
therefore, to naturalize the fruits of the warmer 
climes, should be in preference commenced with 
those which are deciduous. The deciduons trees 
of Portugal, Italy, and Spain, and of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Louisiana, will endure the win- 
ters of New York, when the evergreens, from the 
same places, perish if unprotected. Though in 
England, where the winters are more moderate, 
these survive and flourish, while, from the want 
of heat in their summers, many of the deciduous 
trees do not ripen their wood sufficiently to sup- 
port their climate in winter; whereas, beneath 
the powerful sun of our country, the wood be- 
comes so well matured, that, it in many instances, 
resists the rigours of our winters uninjured. A 
consideration of these circumstances, and effects 
of climate, may greatly aid those concerned in| 
the acclimation of treee calculated for fruit or for 
ornament. ae 


NURSERY SOILS. 


As a prejudice has prevailed from time imme- 
morial, that trees, like cattle, when removed from | 


a rich to a poorer soil, cannot thrive ; and ag nur-/|the stopper and fized on a leadenstrainer, and . 


= 





sery grounds are generally supposed to be kept in 
the richest possible state, it is a duty which the 

author owes to himself to remark, that, for many 

years, he has not made use of as much manure on 
his grounds as is commonly put on the same quan- 
tity of ground by farmers in their usual course of 
agriculture—not from any belief in the above 
mentioned doctrine, but from motives of economy, 
resulting from actual! experiment, he has substi 

tuted culture for manure, by having his grounds, 
previously to planting, ploughed more than twice 
the usual depth, and by having the ground each 
year dug alongside of the rows of trees. By this 
management they are continued in the most thrif- 
ty state until the period for transplantation. The 
doctrine of trees not thriving when removed from 
tich to poorer soil, has long since been exploded 
in Europe. Marshall, a celebrated English writ 

er, is very particular on this subject, and gives in- 
stances that have come under his observation to 
prove its fallacy, in his “Rural Economy of the 
Midland Counties of England,” vol. i. p. 85. It is 
absolutely necessary that the young trees, at the 
time of transplanting, should be vigorous and thrif- 
ty, and it is of no consequence whether this is pro- 
duced by strength of soil or by culture, as the 
young trees will then have a constitution prepared 
to feed itself on coarser food. 

Teo those who insist on the point that nurseries 
of trees should be reared on poor ground, the re- 
ply may be made, that it might, with equal apti- 
tude, be asserted, that a decrepid man is the best 
calculated to sustain the toils of a journey. 

ORCHARDS NEAR THE SEA-SHORE. 

It is recommended, in localities wholly exposed 
to the ocean—such as Nantucket, and other is!- 
ands—that those who desire to succeed in culti- 
vating fruits, should first plant a row of red ce- 
dars, willows, or other hardy trees, to break off 
the gales; next to these, they might plant their 
pears, as the fruit best calculated to support the 
situation, and after them peaches, and other fruits ; 
perhaps it would be better that the cordon of ce- 
dars, willows, &c. should be extended on three 
sides of the plantation. As the red cedar flourish- 
es uninjured on the sea-shore, and from its being 
an evergreen, is capable of affording protection 
against storms in all seasons, I consider it as deci- 
dedly the most proper to be selected for the be. 
fore mentioned purpose. 


ON RAISING WATER FROM WELLS. 

Mr Fessenpen—lIf you think the following ac- 
count of my manner of bringing water into the 
yard, will contribute anything to the convenience 
of farmers, you are at liberty to insert it in the 
New England Farmer. Yours, &c. N. L. 

Lyme, (N. H.) Dec. 26. 

Last autumn, wishing to have water constantly 
running to my barn yard, and pasture contiguous, 
I went back about 18 rods to ground 44 feet high- 
er than my yard, there dug and stoned a well 20 
feet deep, and dug a trench 24 feet deep—placed 
in it a small leaden pipe—stopped the lower end 
of it, and let it extend up beyond the well’s mouth, 
so far that when bent and inserted, it would reach 
to the bottom—then filled the pipe with water for 
the purpose of exhausting the air (having no other 





convesient way of doing it)}—stopped the upper . 


end till the pipe was carefully bent, and the end 
put under the surface of the water, then took out. 
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fastened a cord near the end of the pipe, and let 
it down nearly to the bottom of the well—confin- 
ing the other end of the cord to a stick fixed across 
the well, near the top. The use of this eord is to 
raise the end of the pipe, in case we find at any 
time by measuring, that the sand is washing ia— 
and liable to cover the strainer, and thus stop the 
water. Then by removing the stopper from the 
lower end, the water began to run, and has con- 
tinued running a small stream ever since, without 
danger of exhausting the well, which, in the pre- 
gent wet scason, contains fifteen feet of water. 
N. L. 








From the New York Statesman. 


AGRICULTURE. 

We are happy to perceive by the subjoined cor- 
respondence, that the spirit of improvement in ag- 
riculture, cherished by the munificence of the Gov- 
erment, and widely diffused through the medium 





candidate, playing at cut and thrust in the politic-| From my own experience, as well as from the 


al arena, for the ainusement of the public : observations of others who have cultivated thi. 
New York, Now. 26, 1827. | grass, I am satisfied, that an acre of good Lucerne 

Dear Sin—When I was at your farm last sum-| will feed six cows five months, from the 20th or 
mer, ] observed a field of Lucerne* in luxuriant | 25th May to the 25th Oct. This, to a person locat- 
growth, and of great promise. Your absence from | ed as I »m, upon a small farm, where land is high 
home prevented my learning the particulars of its | would be worth $45, or $1 50 per month for eac!: 


culture, uses and value. 
This grass, | think, is not grown to any consid- 
erable extent in Great Britain or Ireland. In 


passing through those countries a few years ago, | 
I do not recollect to have seen it all. Perhaps’ 
the humidity of the climate, the nature of the soil, | 


and the strong growth of the other finer grasses, 
may account for its absence. In France, howev- 
er,I found it held in great esteem; it produced 
abundantly, allowing of four or five cuttings in a 
season, and Was used in its green state for soiling 
cattle. 

Your experiments have, no doubt, been made 





of societies under its patronage, is not yet extinct 
though it seems to have slumbcred for a year or | 
two, while public attention has been engrossed by | 
canals, rail-roads and other plans for promoting | 
the interest of the state. The former ought to have 
been done, and the latter not left undone. Agri- 
culture must for centuries be the great source of 
weaith and prosperity in the United States. Com- 
merce and manufactures canygot flourish, if this 
paramount interest, whence they draw their life 
and activity, be permitted to languish. We have 
always had full faith in the salutary influence of 
agricultural societies ; and it is with us a subject 
of deep regret, that the enthusiasm by which they 
were actuated a few years since, has in any de- 
gree subsided. Brief as was “the fu!l tide of suc- 
cessful experiment,” and sudden as hus been its 
reflux, it was like one of those inundations of the 
Nile, which bring down fertility and plenty. The 
traces of the vivifying and invigorating principle 
are visible ever the whole surface of the state ;— 
and in many instances, waste places have been 
converted into prodactive farms. Look, for exam- 
ple, at the rural retreats of the late Chief Justice 
and his neighbour Judge Buel, whose fertile acres 
were reclaimed by the hand of persevering industry. 
If such an impulse was communicated to agricul- 
ture by a few seasons of active exertions, what ef- 
fects might not be produced by systematic and 
continued efforts, such are made in Great Britain 
and im some parts of our own country? We have 
all the elements of one of the richest agricultural 
countries in the world, with every possible facility 
of transporting produce to a ready market. With 
such peculiar advantages, and with a population 
rapidly increasing, the state of New-York pre- 
sents the strongest inducements for improving 
ovory acre of its soil. 

In giving publicity to the following letters, we 
will merely add, that it will afford us pleasare at 
all times to make the Statesman the medium of 
similar communications, believing that if we may 
be the means of “making two blades of grass 
grow, where but one grew before,” a service more 
beneficial to the community will be performed,than 
by filling our columns with angry discussions on 
the subject of the Presidency. Without censuring 
any of our editorial brethren, who havea taste 
fer the turmoils of party strife, we can only say 
for ourselves, that we would rather be found, 

“ Roasting turnips on a Sabine farm” 


with care. A detailed statement of them will be 


of service to our agricultural interests. If you’ 


will oblige me by furnishing the statement, it will 
gratify me to be the medium of communicating it 
to the public. Yours, very respectfully, 

J. M. ELY. 

Hon. Jesse Buen, Albany. 

Albany, Dee. 7th, 1927. 

Deak Str—I most cheerfully comply with your 
request, in communicating my experiments in the 
culture of Lucerne. 

My first essay to cultivate this grass was made 
in 1820. I sowed it with summer grain, but too 
thin; the summer was dry, and not more than a 
fourth of the plants survived till autumn. I 
ploughed it up at the end of thesecond year. 

In 1824 I sowed 16 lbs. seed on an acre, well 
prepared by manure and potatoes the preceding 


year, with half. a bushel of winter rye, the whole | 


broadcast. The ground was well harrowed and 
rolled after it was sown. The rye soon spread 
its leaves upon tke surface, and protected the Lu- 
cerne until its roots had good hold of the soil. It 
grew well, notwithstanding the drought. The 
latter end of August, perceiving that some of the 
rye was pushing up seed stalks, and that some 
weeds were overtopping the grass, I mowed it, 
and fed it*green to my cattle. In 1825, I cut 
three tolerable crops, and soiled it to my cows.— 
In 1826, I cut it tour times for green fodder, and 
in the autumn gave the field a slight top dressing 
of rotten dung. This year my stock has consisted 
of six cows and four oxen. My summer pasture 
would not more than suffice for two of them.—I 
fed them on ruta-baga and hay until about the 20th 
May, when I commenced cutting and feeding my 
Lucerne, morning and evening, in such quantities 
as I found my cattle would consume. By the time 
I had cut over the acre, the part first mown was 
again fit for the scythe. Two cattings with the 
small pasture in which the cattle run, sufficed until 
my meadows and grain fields were fit to turn into. 
A third crop was cut forhay, and fourth might 
have been cut also, but for the difficulty of curing 
it. This is the field which you saw when at my 
house. 





* The botanical name of this plant is medicago sativa. It isa 
native of Spain and the south of Europe. It grows to the height 
of from one to two feet, and the flower is of a pale blueish pur- 
ple. The term “ soiling,” made use of in this correspondence, 
may not be familiar to all our readers. It is applied to the 
feeding of cattle confined in narrow enclosures, not aflording suf- 





than engaged as heated . parfisams for this or fhat 


ficient pasturage.— Editor. 





| beast. 
| Lucerne is less affected by drought than any 
/grass I am acquainted with; and but few grasses 
abide longer than it does in the soil. It does no! 
attain its full strength until the third year, and it: 
medium duration is ten or twelve years, 

I will further remark, for the guidance of thost 
who may undertake to cultivate Lucerne,and are 
unacquainted with ats character and hubite, that 
|it requires a rich, deep, clean, light, and dry soi! 
| It will neither do well upon clays nor wet grounds 

It should be sown only in the spring, when the 
' ground has acquired warmth sufficient to promote 
|a quick and vigorous growth. 

It should be mown for soiling as soon as thi 
blossoms appear; and be permitted to wilt a few 
hours in the stwath before it is fed to neat cattle 
And lastly, like a!l other crops. 

It is benefitted by an occasional dressing of ma 
nure. I think the best way is to apply compost o: 
short dung in autumn, and harrow with a ligh' 
harrow in the spring. 

When cut for hay, there is a difficulty in curing 
Lucerne without great loss, as the leaves dry anc 
crumble*before the stem is cured. It should b« 
managed like clover—lay a few hours in swat)), 
and then put into small slender cocks with a fork 
It will cure in two good days. “I mixed my au 
tumn crop, inthe barn, with alternate layers c 
straw. Your obd’t servant. J. BUEL. 
| Isaac M. Exy, Esq. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The climate of Constantinople, for the latitud: 
is one of the coldest places in Europe, as the pre 
| vailing winds are north and south, blowing direet 
ly through the Bosphorus. A modern travelle: 
has aptly compared a resident at Constantinopl 
‘e man in a thorough draft, or standing at th: 
| Wuzzle of a pair of bellows. Vegetation is scarce 
ly a fortnight forwarder than in England, and fire: 
jare agreeable in the middle of April. Althougi 
|the neighborhood of this city exhibits as rich « 
‘verdure as could be seen in the first dairy coun 
trics in the world, yet butter can scarcely be pre 
,cured, and the milk is not drinkable. ‘The meat, 
from bad management, is likewise very inferior : 
lamb is not allowed to be killed till the end o' 
:May ; pork, when in season, is excellent; and 
though the butcher pays an enormous sum for the 
privilege of selling it, the price does not exceed 
3d. per pound; of fish, there is a great abund 
‘ance, and of the most extraordinary colours an¢é 
shapes, but in general very inferior to what is 
caught on our coasts—the shell-fish. in particu 
‘Jar, is almost without flavor. 


Bologna Sauscges.—All the world are aware 
that these saus:ges are esteemed the nicest, if 
not the Most dclicate food thet can be eaten ; yet 
they are made with ass’s flesh. Xenophon, in his 
Anabasia, remarks that the flesh of the wild ass 
was esteemed a delicacy by the army ; and in the 
history of Belisarius’s wars, we find mention of 
sausages made from the flesh of mules that had 
died of the plague.—London Weekly Review. 
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rom Loudon’s (London) Gardener’s Magazine. 
“% weather. 
By this pragtice fruit may be cut in January.— 
he vines may be introduced in the beginning of 
March, and will break beautifully and regularly in 
; dae ; consequence of the genial steam of the dung. -In 
ed clever in every other part of his business.— } April the shade of the vine leaves. will have ren- 
This is not altogether without reason, for the) gered the house too dark for the culture of the 
man who bestows the necessary attention to keep- | cyeumber, anu, as by this time cucumbers are 
ing, up the proper degree of heat, giving and tak- | plentiful in the common hot beds out of doors, the 
ing aWay eir, covering and. uncovering, &c., to @ | hed in the house may be cleared out, and the vines 


cucumber ‘rame, during | the winter magnths, is | p.eated in the usual way till the following Novem. 
likely to be of regulary habits and careful atten. Veuse: tho J. REED 
, &c. > ss 


tion, end these qualities go far towards the ensur- 
ing success in whatever is taken in hand. 


On the mode of procuring a crop of cucumbers 
during wintéi, by forming the hot bed withiw a) 
vinery.—The gardener tbat is most successful in| 
growing early cucumbers, is generally coasider- 


ber. 





On the Varieties of Cardoon, and the Methods of 
The duties of gardeners jp smull places near; cultivating them. By Mr Andrew Matthews. 
large towns, are generally very different from! The cardoon is not very generally cultivated in 
those of their brethren, in the country. In the English gardens, probably, as Mr Matthews con 
former case, their attention is confined to a few | jectures, because “it requires more skill in the 
objects, and of course greater excellence is attain- | cooking than is commonly applied to it.” It is a 
ed; in the latter, the gardener has often the | good dea) in usedn the South of France, as.about 
charge of extensive shrubberies, park scenery, !Tours, where it is used in soups and stews, and 
and distant plantations ;—and these necessarily | sometimes in salads. The sorts described are the 
take him away a great part of his time from the ‘common, Spanish, Cardodn of Tours, and Red 
kitchen garden, and leave -him dependent upon! (Cardoon. The Spanish, Mr Mathews considers 
his assistants, It was the experience of the un-!the best, and the culture of any of the sorts he 
certain results connected with this dependence, states to be particularly easy. Sow about the 


offinings, &c. &c.edmitting of being done’in wet | 


which led me to the plan of placing my winter 
cucumber bed in a vinery, and to manage the 
vinery and bed in the manner I am now about to 
describe. 

This vinery was forty feet long, sixteen feet 
broad, twelve feet high at the back, and five feet 
and a half high in the front, with one fire place, 
and a flue which passed round the house. The 
air could be admitted both by the top and front 
lights. 

On or about the 20th of September, cucumber 
seeds were son on a moderate hot-bed in the 
épen air, and treated in the @sual manner until 
they were ready to ridge out. This generally 
happened about the beginning of November, at 
which time the shoots of the vines were with- 
drawn from the house, and a dung bed formed .in 
the floor in the usual way. 
frame and mould on the bed, it may be left with- 
out the lights till the rank steam has passed off 
After this the plants being placed in the hills, and 
the sashes put on, the following are the leading 
features of management during the winter : — 

Make fires in the evening, so as to warm the air 
of the house to from 56° to GO°, and in very se- 
vere frosts it may be raised to 70°. In the morn- 
ings of the coldest weather, and shortest days, 
make a strong fire, so as to raise the heat to near- 
ly°70°, when the house is shut up. About eight 
o’clock and from that time to half-past nine, give 


After placing the. 


{middle of April, in deep, light, not over rich soil, 
jin trenches about six inches deep, by twelve inch- 
|es wide, and four feet distant centre from centre. 
| Drop three or four seeds together at intervals of 
|eighte@n inches, and, when they come up, thin 
them out to single plants: Water frequently dur- 
ing summer; and, in a dry day about the end of 
October, commence the operation of blanching, by 
tying up the leaves with twisted hay bands, after 
which earth may or may not be heaped round 
them in the manner of landing celery, according 
as they are to he used early or during winter.— 
The common practice is to tie slightly with mat- 
ting in .the beginning of October, and earth up 
once a fortnight, till the plants are sufficiently 
covered, in the manner of celery. The French 
mould up the bottom of the plant a little, then tie 
up the leaves with packthread, and thatch them 
| with long clean straw, made fast with strong mat- 
\ting, or small ropes. The hay band method is 
| the best. 

| Cardoons may be transplanted in the manner of 
‘celery, but they are found to do much better when 
/sown where they are to remain. In France the 
|flowers are gathered and dried in the shade, and 
used instead of rennet to coagulate milk. 








| Insalubrity of the neighborhood of dunghills.—A 
| writer in a French agricultural journal points out, 


|with great force, the injury done to the atmos- 


plenty of fresh air, by opening the front sashes | phere, as far as respects the breathing of animals, 
and top lights, after which, and during the re-| by the decay of animal and vegetable matter in 
mainder of the day, give plenty of air ‘to the cu-| dunghills, ditehes, ponds, wells, and especielly in 
cumbers, by tilling the sashes in the usual way. | sewers, and the cess-pools of water-closets— 

In mild weather and during sunshine the lights; Wherever health is an object, he recommends 
may be taken entirely off the cucumbers for some | neutralizing the mephitic exfalations which arise 
hours each day ;and immediately after forming) from these places, by daily strewing over them, 
new linings, the top lights may be left down a lit- | from a dredgebox, powder of lime, of which a very 
ile sll night, to permit the escape of any rank | small quantity is said to have the desired effect. 
pleam. Though . there is nothing new in this, yet it af- 

he advantage of this mode of growing cucum- } fords important hints for those who are employed 


ber. coring winter is the comparative certainty of 
ac earky and good crop, at one'third of the trouble 
eid expense of the common method out of doors. 
‘She expense is lessened by no covering up being 
required, end by all the labour attending renewal 


to arrange the detail of dwelling-houses, and out- 
of-doodr-offices ; and also to those who live in con- 
fined situations— Gard. Mag. 





Colchicum.—{n the British newspapers a case 





was lately related, in which the bulbs having 
been eaten by a family, boiled along with pota- 
toes, proved poisonous ; ‘and a French veterinary 
journal ‘relates the caso. of twelve cows, which 
had been fed with the leaves and seed-vessels, and 
soon after showed the most-alarming symptoms. 
By the usespf strong decoctions of ‘inseed, they 
were recovered after two or three days.— Bul.Un. 


— 








Mouddiness in the timber of a house, it is found, 
may be prevented by washing it over with a weak 
solution of muriate of mercury. The repair of a 
church at Potsdam, the timber of which, though 
quite mew, was covered with mould, gave rise to 
the discovery.— Bul. Un. 





Emigration to the Canadas.—Unquestionably, 
no man who is willing to make the slightest ex- 
ertion can starve in America. If he will under- 
take to clear a farm, the means of subsistence are 
at once secured; should his habits unfit him for 
such an undertaking, the price of labour is so 
high, he is sure of lucrative employment in what- 
ever capacity he chooses to enter the service of a 
master. So far the prospects of the emigrants are 
encouraging and agreeable. 

But let us turn for a moment to the other side 
of the picture. Let us contemplate the exile seck- 
ing the portion allotted to him in the wilds of the 
forest, with the compass for his guide, doomed to 
endure, in his wretched log hut the rigours of a 
Canadian winter, without a human being for many 
miles round to break his solitude, or assist his Ja- 
bours. Nv village, no shop of any description, 
no medical advice within his reach, and worse 
than all, the lonely tenent of the woods is gener- 
ally remote from any market, where he may dis 
pose of the hard-earned fruits of his labours. 

Personal Narrative of M. de Roos, 


Australian Agricullural and Horticultural Soci- 
ely, August, 1826.—Premiums were offered for 
various agricultural productions, and for the best 
treatise on Australian agriculture ; the best treat- 
ise on Australian gardening ; a treatise on the 
best and most economical mode of preparing ex- 
tract of bark from the mimosa, and other trees of 
the colony; on the best and most economica] mode 
|of preparing the potash of commerce from'the 
| woods of the colony; and onthe best mode of pre- 
| Paring the castor oil from the seed of the Ricinus 
communis. 

The Honorable Alexander M’Leay, F.R.S. &c. 
formerly Secretary tothe Linnmwan Society of Lon- 
don, is the Vice-Patron of this Society, and, among 
its- Committee, we observe the name of Robert 
Townson, L. L. D. the celebrated author of Tray- 
els in Hungary.—Colonial Times. 











Australian Agricultural and Horticultural Soci- 
ety, February, 1827:—A report was read, by-which 
it appears that the crop of wheat was above an 
average, and the crop of maize promised to be 
abundant, where it was sown in rich alluvial soil, 
but a failure on fresh land. Tobacco is said to 
be less extensively grown, since the redaction of 
the duty. The condition of the vineyards is men- 
tioned as extremely luxuriant. The influence of 


the tarf-club, in encouraging the breed of horses, 
forms a subject of congratulation, as also the in- 
creasing numbers, and the improvement in quali- 
ty, of the breeds of horned cattle. An improve- 
ment of the quality of wool. produced from sheep 
of the Saxon breed is also noticed.—Col, Tings. 
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RAPS FOR HAY-STEALERS. 

Have the grower’s name printed or written on 
a great number of little-slips of paper, distribute 
these in the hayrick as it is building, so 4s there 
may. be at least ene slip to each truss, which will 
not require above one hundred slips tovan acre, 
but to make quite sure, say two hundred. Then 
when you suspect your man has given away a truss, 
or any particular truss or quantity to be stolen 
from your cart or rick, have the truss pulled to 
pieces, &c: This prattice has been adopted in 
Shropshire, and a‘ thief-detected amd convicted in 
consequencé. The ingenious inventor is Mrs 
Richards, ef the parish of Clun. 


LACKAWANA COAL MINES. 
These Mines, with a body of land attached 
thereto, we are told, sold for one hundred and for- 

















vessel; ‘then take your ofanges, and set a laging | Chinese mode of fattening fish—TVhe Chinese 
of them in the same, the stalk end downwards, so lare celebrated for their commercial acumen, in 
that they'do not touch each other, aud strew indefatigable industry—and natural adroitness in 
some of the:sand, as much as will cover them two making the most of every gift of nature bestowed 
incltés deep ; then set your vessel in a cold place, | on theirfertile couniry. Usefal as well as ornamen- 
and you will find four fruit in high preservation tal vegetables. engross them care; and animals 
at the end of several montlis. /which are the. most profitably peared, and which 
i: a 9 Renner eens }yield the greatest quantity,oferich and savoury 
Tricks of Fruiterers.—1n many of the “London food, are preferred by them. for supplying. their 
fruit shops, yellow grapes have their bloom restor- jarders and stews. When a pond. is constracted 
ed by being fumigated with sulphur ; and some and filled with water, the owner goeg to market 
fruiterers of little repute are in the habit of SUP- and buys @s many young -stete fish as his pond 
plying, a bloom to plums, by dusting them with the can convenigntly hold ;this he can easily do, ae 
powder of. the common ¢blue used by laundresses. gjmost all their fish are broughtto market alive. 
The-last operation is, in general, so clumsily per- P}aced in the stews, they are regularly fed morn- 
‘formed, that it may be easily detegted. ing and evening, or as often as the feeder finds. it 
Storch, in his Description of St Petersburg, men- necessary ; their feed is chiefly boiled rice—te 
tions some of the tricks that.are performed on cu- whieh is added the blood of any animals they may 


ty thousand dollars! One hundred thousand of | linary vegetables and fruits in that city, but they kill, wach from their stewing pots and dishes, &c. 


which were paid by Stock of the Hudson and Del. 
aware Canal—and forty thousand in cash. 
Carbondale is the name given to the Coal Mines, 
formerly belonging to Maurice and Wm. Wurtz, 
Esqs. now owned by the Delaware Iiudson Canal 
Company. It is situated on the Lackawana river, 
Blakely township, Luzerne county, 32 miles from 
Wilkesbarre, 8 miles from Dundaff, the late seat 
of the Northern Bank of Pennsylvania, and 16 
miles from the Dysburry Fork of the Lackawaxen, 
to which place a turnpike road is now completed, 
and a rail road in contemplation. At this place, 
the canal up the Lackawaxen will terminate for 
the present. The Mines are handsomely opened, 
the coal appears to be of an excellent quality, and 
about five and twenty operatives are employed in 
uncovering and raising this valuable article; and 
in erecting Saw Mills, and other improvements, 
about the same number of workmen are employed. 
The Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. have issued 
bills im the nature of bank bills—which have a 
currency superior to that of the Northern Bank in 
its best days and we are pleased to say that the 
operations of the Coal Mines, and on the canal 
now constructing en the Lackawaxen, afford a 
market for the surplus produce of the agricultu- 
rists in the counties of Luzerne and Susquehan- 
nah; and assure the landlord and the cultivator, 
that the land and its products will rise its value.— 
Village Record. 


Every family to make their own Sweet oil.—This 
may easily be done by grinding or beating the 
seeds of the White poppy into a paste, then boil it 
in water, and skim off the oil as it rises; one! 
bushel of seed weighs fifty pounds, and produces! 
two gallons of oil. Of the oil sold as sweet olive | 
oil, one half is oil of poppies. The poppies will | 
grow in apy garden—it is the large headed white | 
poppy, sold by apothecaries. Large fields are 
sown with poppies in France and Flanders, for | 
the purpose of expressing oil from their seed.—| 





(Vide 10th and 11th vols. of Bath Society Papers, | 
where a premium of twelve guineas is offered for 
ibe greatest number of acres sown in 1808 and | 
1809.) When the seeds are taken out, the poppy | 
head, when dried is boiled to an extract, which is 
sold at two shillings sterling per ounce, and is to 
be preferred to opium. Large fortunes may be 
acquired by the cultivation of poppies.—English 
Receipt Book. 





To preserve oranges, lemons, and other fruit— 
Take small sand and make it perfectly dry ; after 
ft fg cold put a quantity of it into a close clean 





are in gongral, too grogs, and involve too much jndeed,—any animal offal or vegetable matter 
manipulation, for being practised in Britain. For which the fish will eat. It is said,they also uge 
example, after asparagus has been used at the ta- some oleaceous medicament in the food, to make 
bles of the great, the returned ends of the shoots the fish more voracious, in order to accelerate 
are sold by the.cook to itinerating green grocers, their fattening. Fish so fed and treated, advance 
who carve & new terminating bud, colour it, and jy size rapidly, though not to apy great weight : 
add a blgom, in “imitation of nature, make up the | asthe perch never arrive at much more than¢ 
ends so prepared in bundles, with a few fresh | pound avoidupois ; but from the length of three 
stalks outside, and sell the whole as genuine as- jor four inches, when first put in, they grow te 
paragus. ‘eight or nine,in a few months, and are then mar- 
CURE FOR A COLD. ketable. Deafts frou the pond are then octasion 
ae’ ; Webi jally made; theslargest are first takep off, and 
The following means 60 sures geld ie said to ,conveyed in large shallow tubs of water to mar 
be so @fficacious, that we republish it at the re-\ ket; if sold, well: if not, they are brought back 
quest of a correspondent who has tested its ViE- | and replaced in the stew until they cau be dis 
tues.—.4im. Farmer. posed of . , 

Take a large tea spogn full of flax-seed, with | m2 
two penny worth of atic liquérice, and a quarter | PROFITABLE DAIRYING. 
of a pound of sun raisins. Put it into two quarts! The following proceeds from twenty five Cows, 
of soft water, and let it simmer over a slow fire, ' the last season, we have from the owner, Mr Jon 
till it is reduced to one; then add to it a quarter/athan Dyer, of Clarendon. Such enterprise is 
of a pound of hrown sugar candy, pounded, a ta- worthy of imitation. 


——_——— ——_—— —- 





ble spoon full of white wine vinegar, or lemon| 6017 Ibs. Cheese worth 6} cents 375 10 
juice. Note—The vinegar is best to be added} 450 Ibs. “ “« 4 18 60 
only to that qGantity you are going immediately! 1000 Ibs. Butter, « 124 197 50 
to take ; for if it be put into the whole, it is lia-| Proceeds from the sale of Calves, 50 00 
ble in alittle time to grow flat. Drink a half: 

pint at going to bed, and take a little when the | $580 60 


cough is troublesome. This receipt generally) Mr Dyer further assures us that the whey and 
cures the worst of colds in two or three days, and | butter-milk amply paid for making and all contin 
if taken in time, may be said to be almost an in-| gent expenses. The cows had no extra xeeping, 


‘fallible remedy, It is a a sovereign balsamic cor-' but were doubtless well attended to. 


dial for the lungs, without the opening qualities, | one 
which engender fresh colds on going out. It has| Antidote against poison.—A correspondent of 
been known to cure colds, that have almost been the London Literary Gazette, alludes to the no- 
settled into consumptions,-in less than three | nerous cases of death from accidental poisonings, 
weeks. ‘and particularly to the melancholy fate of the 
| Royal Academican, Mr. Owen, adds, “I may vea- 





Salubrity of the Loudon ai 


habitants of London, for the most part; enjoy, 


from the diseases common to other capitals, is | 


owing to the sulphurous naptha emitted from the 
coal, setving the salutary purpose of checking’ the 
progress of febrile affection. To prove that the 
air is saturated with the naptha, we shall not be 
able to recognize the presence of a Wasp, an in- 
sect to which sulphur is obnoxious, within the 
sphere of its actinn. 


-——It was a saying of | 
Mr. Cl; : Its _ SaMing f ture to affirm, there is scarce even a cottage fn 
° ¥ 8 aco, that, *“*toncon was .,;; , 
+f . h sas rag, Pech th ; ; “a — a , nad this country that dees not contain an invaluable, 
WoTia, nono place . . . 
— ves ee m4 = + om ’ re i? certain and immediate remedy for such events, 
; n an beings concrepated ‘ , : 
ae ere ber: - y gaa ; e,* Sid Sates which js nothing more than a desert speonfull of _ . 
| < o a yree of wo! ra! ’ ‘ . 
gether enjoying so high a Sh = : Mustard, mixed in a tumbler or glass of warm 
health. It has been stated, and we believe, cor.) ed eal iantandintabins , ; 
tly, that’ Whe hateySMtaption? Wifich the in. (ree ee Ree ame dia telg rt. OCta.a ae a 
‘ ReMHtion. ne he | . ‘ 
reeny> PPY A , | stantapeous emetic; is always ready, and, is used 


{*. ‘ ; 
;In safety in any case where one is required. By 


;a mistake, where a genticman took a full ounce 
of poison instead of salts, the castors were forten- 
ately at hand, and no doubt an invaluable life was 
preserved to his family by giving the mustard dj- 
rectly. By making this simple antidote knowp, 
you may be the means of saving many a fellow 
being from an untimely end.” 
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“Tp Weare obliged to to defer till next wediy BF. H. P. and some 
other artieles. 





FARMERS’ ACCOUNTS. 

Every farmer who desires to know correctly to | 
what profit he does business, should provide him- | 
self with a book, which he may call his General. 
Stock Bool:-—and in this book, some time in De- ® 
cember, he should register the result of a general 
survey of the condition and worth of his whole 
stock and property—of his debts and credits.— 
Having sach a book to refer to at all times, and 


on all oecasions, will afford much satisfaction to | 


his mind. In the first place, he should order in 
all tradesmen’s bills, and in the mean time he 
may take an examination and account of all his 
household goods, horses, cattle, poultry, corn, 
grain, in straw or threshed, hay or other fodder, 
wood, manure, wagons, carts, ploughs, and imple- 
ments of all kinds—the state of his fences, gates, 
drains, &c.; and make an estimate of the neces- 
sary repairs. Minutes being made on waste pa- 
per, the particulars may be afterwards entered 
into the Stock Book with such a degree of mi- 
nuteness as mny be judged necessary. After this 


general register, a Dr. and Cr. account may be! 


Jrawn out, the balance of which will exactly show 
the present worth of his estate. Tho form of the 
acount may be as fo'lows :— 


Stock Dr. Contra Cr. 

On the Dr. side should be entered all the farm- 
er owes, and on the Cr. side all he possesses, and 
all that is owing to him. He must rate every 
thing at what he judges tobe the fair present 
worth, (was it then sold); monure and tillage per- 
formed mus‘, be valued at the common rate of the 
country. 

If a farmer wishes to be very correct in his eal- 
culations of the profit and loss, upon a lot of stall. 
ed oxen, for instance, on the crop of any particu- 
lar field, his readiest method is to make an ac- 
count for either one or the other in his leger of 
Dr. and Cr. On the Dr. side let him place the 
cost, including every minute particular, and on 
the Cr. side the returns. On the sale of the art- 
cles, the account is closed, and the balance de- 
monstrates the profit and cost. 


PARSLEY. (Apium petroselinum.) 


This well Known garden-plant,is, in Englanc, a 


subject of ficld cultivation. It is a°native of Sici- 
ly, but will endure the winter of our climate. Mr. 
London says, “ Parsley is sown slong with clover 
and grass seeds in some places, and especially in 
Liucolnshire, us a preventive of the rot in sheep.” 
A writer for the Farmer’s Magazine, (Scotland,) 
says, “a friend of mine having occasion to ob- 
serve the partiality of black cattle for the common 
garden parsley, and their preference of it, when 
growing, to almost any other green food, took it 
in his heud to try how it would succeed in a field 
that he was going to sow down for pasture. He 
accordingly sowed two or three ridges with pars- | 
jey seed, and the rest of the field with clover) 
and rye grass. Assoon as the field was ready | 
for pasture he led his cattle into it, and it was 
perfectly evident that they preferred the part 
which was sown with the parsley, to any other 
part of the field, insomuch that they never touch- 
ed the rest, while there was a single blade of pars- 
ley to be had. Horses were equally fond of it. 
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He had not an opportunity to try sheep upon it;|and that too, without vanity; as it reflects far 
but the probability is, that they would (if possible) | more credit on the artist than on myself. In such 
have been fonder of it, and thriven better than|a recommendation, moreover, I feel the greater 
the othertwo. We know that black cattle, sheep, | confidence, both because I was requested to pub- 
horses, and indeed every other animal, always|lish it by many of the first agriculturists in the 
| prefer that food, when they Rave it in their pow- | kingdom; and since published, it has met with 
‘er to make a choice, that is most agreeable to, \their highest approbation. This print consists of 
them, and most conducive to their health. We a groupe of five animals, so arranged as to show 
know, digo, that parsley is a most wholesome ve- the just proportion and proper symmetry of every 
getable for the human species. It is a powerful | essential part. The portraits were taken from the 
jantiseptic If we were to reason from analogy, | most perfect animals in my possession ; and the 
we should suppose that its beneficial properties engraving, which is in a style far superior to that- 
should extend to the animal creation in general.” | in which cattle are generally executed, was finish- 
Willich’s Domestie Encyclopedia, says “Parsley | ed with the greatest care. And, if I-am correct 
‘is propagated by seed, which according to Miller, in my description for the proper formation of cat- 
should be drilled (early in the spring as it remains tle, and the portraits in the above mentioned print 
several weeks under ground) in the proportion of be also good, | think he who carefully compares 
two bushels per acre; in rows about one foot| the portraits with the description itself, cannot 
asunder, and hand hoed ; though Mr. Mills [sm his long fail of being at least a very tolerable judge. 
Practical Husbandry, vol. iii.} is of opinion, that | ‘For any one reading the description of a particu- 
the plants will flourish better, grow to a larger | lar part, for example, of the breast ; he will there 
size, and be in all respects, more perfect; if the find, that it ought to be wide, and to project well 
distance between the rows be sufficient to admit | before the legs; and on turning to the print he 
a hoe-plough. He adds, that a smaller quantity | will immediately see this projection shewn in the 
of seed will be required, the culture will thus be side-view of the bull, and the width in the heifer, 
less expensive ; and, he is confident, the plants | which faces him; and so on with respect to every 
will afford a better food for cattle. |Other part. For as each animal is placed in a dif 
“This vegetable is eaten with great avidity by ‘ferent position from the rest, there is no important 
sheep, and it not only renders theig flesh more : point which is not fully presented to the view.” 
delicious, but is al8o believed to preserve them! A gentleman, who is friendly to our Establish - 
against the rot. Instances have occurred, where ' ment, and a well wisher to the great interests to 
‘sheep fed in parsley remained sound, while those which our paper is devoted, has presented us a 
in the vicinity of the farm were uniformly subject | COPY of the Print above described, which we have 
to that disease. Mr. Mills, therefore, recom-| plated in the New England Farmer office, for the 
mends these animals to be fed with ‘it, twice in| inspection of any person who will take the trouble 
the week for two or three hours at each times.— | to call and look at it. 
It may likewise be beneficially given to sheep af- 
fected with the scab or red-water, and is said to! 














To preserve eggs sound for the apace of two years. 


be very efficacious in recoveting surfeited horses, 
or such as are subjeet to the grease.” 

Another English writer says that parsley should 
be sown among oats and fed the following year 
with sheep. Two bushels of seed to the acre is 
the quantity recommended when no other grass 
seed is sown; but, probably, the management 
would be to sow it with clover or some other suc- 
colent grass, 

Loudon says that parsley “ is sown along with 
clover and grass secds in some places, and espe- 
cially in Lincolnshire. as a preventive of the rot in 
sheep, &c. In laying down lands to grass, Hoyte 


Board of Agriculture, advises the sowing with 
twelve pounds of white clover, two pounds of red 


‘clover, two pecks of rye grass, and two pounds of 


parsiey to the acre; as the parsley stands two 
years, and by its diuretic qualities, prevents the 


uriant clovers are apt to produce. The seed re- 
qnires a longer time to germinate than any other | 
agricultural plant, and might probably be advan-_ 
tageously prepared by steeping.” 

ELEGANT PRINT OF CATTLE. 

In the New England Farmer, [vol i.] we repub- 
lished a pamphlet, entitled, ‘*Remarks on the hn- 
\provement of Cattle, &c. In a Letter to Sir John 
Saunders Sebright, Bart. M. P. by Mr. John Wil- 
kinson, of Lenton, near Nottingham.” In the 
work, the following passage occurs, (See page 
252). “Should any difficulty still remain in form- 
ing a clear conception of the points described. 1 
‘think in such a case, I may very safely recom- 
‘mend a print, which J published a short time ago, 





in the fourth volume of Communications to the: 


sheep from dying of the red-water, which too lux. | 


|For the following process for keeping eggs per- 
| fectly sound, a patent was granted to Mr. Jayne, of 
‘Sheffield, in England. Put into tub or vesse), 
one bushel, Winchester measure of quick-lime— 
thirty-two ounces of salt, eight ounces of cream 
of tartar, and mix the same together, with as 
much water as wil! reduce the composition o: 
mixture, to that consistence, that it will cause an 
egg put into it to swim with its top just above the 
‘liquid ; then pot and keep the eggs therein, which 
will preserve them perfectly sound for the space 
of two years at the least. This method is not the 
worse for being simple, and the still simpler one 
of merely keeping eggs in salt, is known by many 
good housewives to preserve eggs quite sound for 
a considerable time. 





Tt has been calculated that the manufacture of 
| wool, (including the various mechanics and labor- 
ors employed,) in the New England States sub. 
| sists about 20,000 families, or 120, 000 petsons— 
| and that these will consume the surplus products 
(of 40,000 families of agriculturalists ;—togethet, 
| about 360,000 individuals. 





Bite of the Ratile-snake.—An article has been 
published in severnl journals, giving the account 
of a remarkable cure of the bite of a rattle-snake, 
by cupping with d common porter or black bottle. 
The plan resorted to was, to fill the bottle half 
full of spirit of turpentine, made quite warm, and 
after scarifying the wound made by the snake, to 
apply the mouth of the bottle to it, and then pour 
cold water on the bottle till perfectly cooled. It 
is said, in the case above alluded to, that the pa- 
tient was iu the most excruciating agony, previnur 
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’ T’o produce this effect, the workmen first saturate 


\ elaborate works.—Bbackwood’s Mes. 
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to the bottle being applied, but soon became easy, 
and fell into a sound sleep. The next day he was 
able to walk about and work as usual. Spirituous 
liquors of any kind, or even warm water, will do 
very well, as a substitute for spirits of turpentine. 

The writer of this article thinks any kind of 
spirit would do as well as spirit of turpentine. — 
This we apprehend may be a great mistake. The 
latter spirit is exceedingly active and penetrating, 
and it may be, if the above statement is true, that 
the turpentine, which seems to have been applied 
to the wound, prevented the too frequent effect of 
the bite of the rattle-snake. It might have de- 
stroyed this animal poison by chemically decom- 
posing it. We throw out this idea in the hope 
that those who may have an opportunity of ob- 
serving the effect of the turpentine in accidents 
of this kind, may decide whether it has any pre- 
ventive or counteracting effect in these cases, or 
not. We have seen many punctured wounds of 
the feet, to which the spirit of turpentine was ap- 
plied. The orifice of the puncture was enlarged. 
No accident followed in a single instance. Whe- 
ther the turpentine acted as a preventive in any, 
or all of these instances, it is impossible to say ; 
that it did so, in some of these cases, considering 
that several of the punctures were ceep and pain- 
ful at first, and made by rusty nails, is only pre- 
sumptive evidence, more or less probable. The 
turpentine is coming into. frequent and good use, 
as a remedial substance, both externally and in- 
ternally, and is well worth atrial in punctured 
wounds, and in the bite of insects and poisonous 
reptiles, when something, better known and more 
to be relied on, is not at hand.—Medical Intelli. 





To prevent shoes from taking in water.—It is 
stated in the Family Receipt Book, that one pint 
of drying oil, two ounces of yellow wax, two oun- 
ces of turpentine, and half an ounce of Burgundy 
pitch—melted carefully over a slow fire. If new 
boots or shoes are rubbed with this mixture, eith- 
er in the sun-shine or at some distance from the 
fire with a sponge or soft brush, and the operation 


—-— 





Feeding Geese.—It is said that geese may be | is probably one of the best Treatises on Gardening extant, (ex. 
advantageously fed on turnips, cut in small pieces copting; —— yo —_ — — em meen.) She 
+: : f irections e American ner for management o 
similar to dice, but not so large, and put into a} Grape Vines and Peach Trees are pronounced by cupetaced 
trough of water. and competent judges, to be the best of any extant, and wel) 
a) alone, the price of the book.—It has, likewise, very full 
To make good Cider Cake.—T wo pounds of flour, | eo management of Garden Vegetables and Orna 
one of sugar, half of butter, one of fruit, one |. ee Eecnemy,comtalaieg lafornesinn salnsive ve the mek 
: 3 ling of read, brewing of Beer, keeping of Cows, Pigs, Bees, 
pint of cider, two teaspoons of pearlash, cloves and | Sees, Goats, Poaltry, und Rabbits, Ge with instructions rela- 
spice to your taste. tive to the cutting, and the bleaching of the Plants of English 
| Grass and Grain, fur the purpose of making Hats and Bonnets. 


The Bristol Tunnel.—We understand that this | Priee 62 cts. ; 
undertaking is. proceeding. rapidly, and that the! ew England Farmer’s Almanack, for 1828. 


Tunnel is completely finished for the space of a F a oees, a A 4 New England Farmer Office, and 
quarter of a mile. The excavators are employed | the Boskswores generally, the New England. Purmer's cllme 
day and night, and every effort appears to be | neck, for 1823. By ‘Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New 
making to complete the work with all possible | !"s'nd farmer 
celerity. 














Bremen Geese. 

|, FOR sale, 10 pair superior BREMEN GEESE. Apply to 

In the New York Court of Sessions a few days | or Noddle’s Island, or to Mr Russet, at 

since, William Brackett was tried for beating a Whe New Engin! Parnes ote vere 
. ; . | c . 

drum; but it was s Mrs. Drum, who had previous- | 4 few hundred pounds of fresh Lucerne seed, by the pound 

ly beat the prisoner, and whose head “discoursed | or hundred weight, for sale at the N. FE. Farmer office. 


music,” that did not please the court. ae a — 








| ~ While Mustard Seed. 

| For sale at the office of the New England Farmer, the best 
The Coffee Bean, “it is generally said, loses its | English White Mustard seed, by the pound or bushel. 

vitality in a few weeks. Some years ago, when] EE — 

resided in Italy, my children used to sow the PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 

beans which we had in daily use, and they grew! Corrected every Thursday evening. — 

freely. 1 suppose they were imported to Leghorn | 


from Africa, but how old they might be I am not APPLES. best ‘pol | “c 2 00 
’ jo } : 4 





























is repeated as often as they become dry, till the 
leather is fully saturated, they will be impervious | 
to wet, and wear much longer, as well as acquire | 
a softness and pliability, that will prevent the! 
teather from ever shrivelling. 

Note. Shoes or boots prepared as above, ought 
not to be worn till perfectly dry and elastic, other 
wise their durability would rather be prevented 
than increased. 





Rail-roads.—After all our boasting, if we do 
not take care, the people of the south, will have 
the first rail-road—at least the following, from 
the Southern Patriot, seems to indicate as much: 

A bill to incorporate a company to construct @ 
rail-road, between the city of Charleston and the 
towns of Hamburg, Columbia, and Camden, has 
been introduced into the House of Representa- 
tives, by Alex. Black. of Charleston, which has 
had the first reacing to-day, and ordered for a 
second reading to-morrow. 





Varnish for Wood.—The Italian cabinet work | 7, 


in this respect, excels that of any other country. 


the surface with olive oil, and then apply a solu- 
tion of gum arabic in boiling alcohol. This mode 
of varnishing is equally brilliant, if not superior 
to that employed by the French“in their most 
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able to say. When I mentioned shis to a gentle- | ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - ‘ton.! 97 50)100 5 
men curious in botanical matters, he told me he pearl do, - - - - | 1108 00/112 00 
had raised date and cocoa palms from nuts bought BEANS, white, - - - - - (bush 100) 125 
in the London shops, but had never tried the Cof- | BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, - bbl. | ° 37) 9 75 
fee. I should like to know the experience of oth- | — tg ., or ‘oa dhe - oa) 8 ~ 
et 2? . No 2 bw, ) ae 
on on the subject.”—C. H. D. March. Since the / BUTTER, inspect. No. I. new, | Ib. | 12 1" 
above was in type, we have seen a young Coffee | CHEESE, new milk, - - - - , 6) { 
plant raised from one of a handful of seed, taken | skimmed milk, - - 3; . 
indiscriminately from a parcel of Mocha Coffee; FUAX - - - - - + - - 
purchased in the shops.—Cond. ba tag wal Sidi lianas ie busts 6 - . & 
| ,» Baltimore, lloward &t (bbl. > CO, 6 12 
Sheep Stealers.—The Perry (Pa.) Forrester | gy ae Paste! | Ce 3S 
says that several hundred sheep has been killed by dogs in the _, ee ree bik | 300; 3 2% 
vicinity of that place within two or three weeks. The shep-| GRAIN, Rye -— - - s = tbush/ 75) £0 
herds on Salisbury plain, and on the Dorset and Sussex downs | Corn - °°. | 6F @& 
in Sapaet, where vast flocks of sheep are kept, resort to a | Barley - of eae 60) " 
metho ah een Reg whe have acquired habits of | Oats - - oh deed 42. 45 
worryi r , (a habit by the bye which like most other | aE epee } Pe . 
bad fabits is seldom forsaken) senay ond os simple as it is cer- Sore, a Jat vortynew, - | Ib. ° a 
tain. When they find that a sheep has been worried or killed ! PS, No 1, Inspection + - | | 13, 1b 
in the night, they go round to all the farms and cottages in the AME, <« * = = - cask) 70, 1 00 
neigh , and examine well the mouth of every dog they OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern gal. | V7 ete 
can find; and the guilty cur is detected by the wool of the PLAISTER PARIS retails at iton 275! 3 00 
sheep ; particles of which will lodge between, and adheretothe pORK. Pone Middlines. new hy} 1 | 44 0 15 00 
| teeth for several days. It is almost needless to add that in such | aces ore a ae nd 4 FS 
cases the assumes at once the office of Judge, jury, | Savys ee, See 14 00) 15 00 
and executioner. “Out of thine own mouth will I condemn | Cargo, Nol, do. - - | , 13 50; 14 C0 
thee, thou rascally hound,” forms the sum and substance of in- SEEDS,,Herd’s Grass, - - fhush} 2 25) 2 75 
cae, pleadings, and sentence—and execution inevitably | "Phew rtd iI, | g 10 
ollows. , ; i | e 
| WOOL, Merino, fullbloodjwash | | “48 5! 
Rats.—A correspondent sends us an article | "do | do unwashed! [| 2 2s 
from the Albany Argus, recommending “ ground cork, fried in | do 3-4 washed} 28 34 
grease, as an efficacious plan for destroying rats.” Several do i-2 & 4 do ! 26 3S 
years ago, we tried a similar experiment, but upon the return | catiy P . 25 27 
_ ‘ periment, the Native - - - do | ; td ed 
of ays we began to have serious thoughts of establishing a | ryt] . t ; 
board of health i one corner of ar office —Bellnes Fels Iu. ee eee ge 
ets ‘ : sort 2 
Mr Benjamin Fowler, in Pembroke, this year} do Spinning, Ist om i) a7 
raised an English turnip, whieh when divested of its top weigh- | —— 
ed 21 pounds, and measured in girth three feet seven inches. | PROVISION MARKET - | 
Cobbett's Agricultural Works B55 sone SRE . - 
x a eal est pieces . 4 
Just received for sale at the office of the New England Farms | eat gh yt | . ee 5: : 
er, “A Ride of eight hundred miles in France; con'aining a. , soyghe 2 Bate 64 
Sketch of the face of the Country, its Rural Economy. of the | VE AT Pi 06 gee oy iy tae gt 
owns and Villages, of Manufactures and Trade,.and Menners “1! ')"' O°. Sree: See 4 & 
and Customs—A , an Account of the Prices of land, House,) CON L URRY, pe: 3 =) che 8 12 
Fuel, Food, Raiment, and other things, in different part: of the BUTTER. kee & tub, - - 15 13 
Country. By James Paul Cobbett, (son of William Cobbett.) | lu a ae. e 18 20 
London edition, price 75 cents. lpaoee a. Satine 9 } pe 
_ Also, a further su ly of the American Gardener ; or atrea-{) "3 7 7 18 20 
tise on the Situation, Soil, Fencing and Laying out of Gardens;; “EAL, Rye, retail, =“. "s+ « ush 15 
onthe mabe and managing of Hct Dod'ani Greco Howes |” Indians dov= 6 = = "6 
ropagation ivation of the several sorts of POTA TOFS. - - g 
Vegetables, Herbs, Fruits and Flowers. By William Codhast— aaa pros ny to qaatity) ‘dbl 1 sc 3 % 
London edition, with sexenel engravings, price $1.00. [[PThis ’ ’ 
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Bl ow etm ame meno ae Sgcres 

Fron the Trenton Emporium. 
WINTER, 

Lime swilily flies—in bold career, 

Still circling on from year to year, 

No pause he makes—o’er town or tower, 

By night’s still couch—at mid day’s hour— 

Sull on he sweeps; each matin chime 

Gives warning of the flight of Time. 

Put yesterday—each eye hath seen 

Nature in youth and beauty green ; 

he cowslip raised its dewy head— 

The wild rose graced its wilder bed— 

The laure! bloom and scented thyme, 

Combined to form a wreath for Time. 


Put He hath dashed them from his brow, 
And Winter’s treasures deck him now— 
His locks display the snowy gem, 
Diamonds of hail his diadem, 

And Winter, from his frozen clime, 
Pollows the wasting flight of Time. 





WISE SAYINGS OF POPE. 

i. Fine sense and exalted sense are not half so 
useful as common sense. There are forty men of 
wit to one man of sense ; and he that will carry 
uothing about him but gold, will be every day at 
a loss tor want of readier change. 

2. Aman should never be ashamed to own he 
has been in the wrong; which is but saying, in 
other words, that he is wiser to-day than he was 
yesterday. 

38. To be angry is to revenge the fault of others 
upon ourselves. 

4, To relieve the oppressed is the most glorious 
acta man is capable of; it is in some measufe do- 
ing the business of God and Providence. 

5. When we are young, we are slavishly em- 
ployed in procuring something whereby we may 
live comfortably when we grow old; and when 
we are old we percef?e it is too lute to live as we 
proposed. 

6. The world is a thing we must of necessity, 
either laugh at or be angry with; if we laugh 
with it, they say wo are proud; if we are angry 
at it, they say we are ill-natured. 


A quaker gentleman covered with his beaver, 
was once in company with a lady rather too 


much uncovered, who drank to his “broad bottom- | 
ed beaver.” The quaker having thanked her for | 


the honor she did him, observed, filling up a 
bumper, “in return for thy civiiity, Maria, I drink 
thy absent handkerchief.” 





An Irish paper gives the following anegdote of 
the simplicity of a raw Pat, who had just been 
transplanted from the interior to Dublin :— 

Pat had been sent by his master to purchase 


half a bushel of oysters, to the quay—but was ab- | 


sent so long, that apprebensions were cntcrtajned 
for his safety. He retorned at last, however, 


pnffing under his load in the most musical style. | 


‘Where the detice have you been?” ‘exclaimed 
his master. “Where have T been? why where 
world I be bot to fetch the oysters !’—** And 
what in the name of St. Patrick kept you so 
long ?”—*Long! by my sow! [ think Pve been 
pretty quick, considering all things.’”’—* Consid- 
ering what things ?’—“ Why, considering the 
gutting of the fish, to be sure.”——-“‘Gutting what 
fish ?"—« What fish ? why, bluid-an-owns, the 


oysters to be sure !”—‘ What do you mean ?”— 
'* What dol mane? why, I mane, that as I wasa 
\resting myself down forenent the Pickled Her- 
'ring, and having a drop to comfort me, a jonile- 
man axed me, what I’d got in the sack ? Oysters, 
‘says I }>—‘Let’s look at them,’ says he; and he) 
opens the bag. ‘Och! thunder and praties, who| 
\sowld you these?’ It was Mick Carney says ‘I, | 
aboard the Pow! Doodle smack. ‘Mick Carney, 
the thief o’ the world! what a blackguard he must | 
-be to give them to you without gutting.’ And) 
‘ar’nt they gutted ? says I. *Devil-o’ one o’ them.’ | 
Musha, then, says I, what will Ido? ‘Do,’ says. 
che, ‘I’d soonef go it for you myself than have! 
{you abused.’ And so he takes them in doors and. 
‘guts ’em nale and elane, as you'll see.” Opening 
;at the same time, his bag of oyster shells, which 
| were as empty as the head that bore them to the 
|house. If we had not this from an Irish paper, 
'we should venture to doubt its authenticity. 








a an, ate ct eg j 

Lord Kelly had a remarkable red face. One 

‘day Foote solicited him to look over his garden 
wall to ripen his melons. 


| + ITow to pose a Professor.—“1 say, Mr Cripps, un- 
‘derstand you’re a great bottomist.” “ Bottomist, | 
‘Sir! I don’t understand what you mean.” Not 


| know what I mean! why, they tell me you knows 


all about things that grow at the bottom of the | 
sea, ahd such like, you know,” “Oh !'a° botanist, | 
you mean; well I do profess to be a bit of'a bot- | 
lanist,” Well then, can you tell what this is?” 
« Why sir, that is what is called 2? Pidon’t | 
want to know what it’s called—1l want to know} 
what ifs.” “Well, sir, then it is a portion of the | 
marine pla.t conferva.”—* Then give me leave to | 
‘tell you. Mr Cripps, it is no such thing; it is nei- | 
lther more nor less than a piece of sea-tteed, for I 
plucked it up myself, on the sands yonder, not ma- 
py minutes ago!” Whatmore could be said? Mr 
| Cripps turned upon bis heel with a “ pshaw!” and 
ithe qnerist went home to breakfast, amd boasted 
‘how. cleverly he had posed a professor. “I knew 
‘I should pose him!” said he ; “and I did it on pur-, 
pose ; for I like to take the shine ont of*these ere 
professors, as they call themselves!” He should 





' 





|have added, “ Yet nature might have made me 


‘even as one of these, therefore I will not disdain.” 
1 Scene at Margate. 





Ancient and Modern Maxins.—If there is any 
time when a nan has a right to value himselfyit 
‘is when he has done a good action in a proper 
| manner. 
| "The firmest friendships, are those formed in mu- 
tual adversity ; as iron becomes mre compact in 
the forge, when the fleme is most vivid. 
|" Governors need no arms where there are laws, | 
‘and they heed no laws where there are arnis. 

The subtlety of pride, covers itself avith thed 
mantle of humility ; so high ig, this virtue, that 
leven the most haughty wish tesise-in her name. | 

‘The liberty of a peoplerednsé*te im being gov-| 
cerned by laws made by themselves, under what- 
ever form of government they may be. 

The liberty of an iméividual’ consists in being’ 
owner of his,own time and’attions, so long as. 
they are not in opposition to the laws of God, or 
of his country. 

An action by which we gain an enemy and lose | 
a friend, is a losing game ; because vengeance is, 


a much stronger principle thangratitude. | 


i 


Asparagus, Devonshire 
' 


Dec. 28, 1827. 


He who does nothing charitable while living, 
and leaves his property to the poor when dead, is 
merciful to himself too late. 


Death -has generally been called the debt o! 
natures A modern writer styles it a debt on de- 
mand Sometimes it is a debt at sight—Nature 
may be supposed’to draw upon every individual 





json and daughter of Adam, in nearly the follow 
| ing terms:—T hree-score years and ten, after birth, 


pay this my first bill of exchange, to that grim 
and ipexorable tyrant, Death, with or withou' 
further advice. 








Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds. 

We have now for sale, at the office of the New England Farm 
er, No. 52 North Market Street, Boston, the largest variety 0! 
Seeds to be found in New England,—mostly of the crops of 1827 
The greatest care has been taken to have them raised by ow 
most experienced seed-growers, and to have the sorts perfectly 
genuine. The following comprises our most prominent kinds . 
Artichoke, Green Globe Cucumber, (8 varieties, inclhud- 
ing Whute and Green Tur 

Gravesend key, &c.) 
Battersea Boe lant, Purple and White 
Large White Reading, Endive, Green & White curled 
Beens, (26 varieties, including! Batavian, for winter 
the English bread beans, Garden Burnet 
dwarts and pole. |\Garlic Setts 
Beets, wue Long Blood \Indian Corn, (several varietics 





Early Blood Turnip | Kale, Sea 
Rarly White Scarcity Parple curled 
Yellow turnip rooted | Green curly Scotch 
Borecele Leck, Londou 
Brocoli, Early White Large Scotch 
Early Purple Lettuce, 14 varieties 


Large Cape Melon, 11 varieties 
Cabbage, (22 varieties, inelud-| Mustard, White and Browu 
ing the Rassian, and com- Nasturtium 
mon kinds, early and late. Okra 
Cardoon. Onion, 8 varieties, including th 
Corrots, Altringham imported Madeira, Potato: 
Long Orange and Tree Onion 
Karly Horn | Parsley, 4 varieties 
Blood Red (for West In-| Parsnip, Large Dutch swelling 
dia market) | Peas, 16 varieties 
Lemon | Peppers, 4 varieties 
Purple, (five sort) | Pumpkins, Finest Family 
Crntliflower, Eatly and Late | Connecticut Field 
Celery, White solid | Mainmoth 
Rose coloured solid | Radish, 9 varieties 


halian |Rhubarb, for tarts, &e. 
Celeriac;or turnip rooted) Salsafy, or vegetable oyst« 
Chervil. | Skirvet 


Chives. | Scorzonera 
Corn Salad, or Vettikost | Spinach, 5 varieties 
Cress, Curled or Peppergrass Squash, 7 varieties 

Broad leaved or Garden, 7Z'omatos 

Water | Turnips, 15 varieties 

Likewise, Escutent Roots and Piants, Freup and Gras 

Sxeps, Pog and Sweet Here Seeds, Mepicinat Heres 
Seeds, Binp Seeds, and more than 200 different kinds of Or 
NAMENTAL FLOWER Seeds, 

As the variety and quantity of Seeds kept at this Establishment 
are by far greater than at any other place in New England, or- 
ders for the British Provinces, the West India market, or the 
Southern States, can always be executed with promptness, at 
satisfactory prices. Dealers in Seeds and Couutry Traders sup 
plied, at wholesale or retail, on the best terms, 

We have now ou hand, of this year’s growth, 

200 Ibs. Mangel Wurtzel & Sugar Beet, raised by J. Prince, Es 

100 ibs. Onion Seed, Red, White and Yellow. 

175 ibs. trae Blood Beet, ratsed in Roxbury 

150 Ibs. Carrot, various kinds 

150 Shs. Radish, superior quality 

160 ths. English Turnip, raised in Roxbury 

78 bushels Peas, early and late—[We have about 50 bushe's ot 

“the Early Washington Pea, which was pronounced by the few 
who could obtain it last year—as our supply was small—the 
earliest and most productive of any brought into the Boston 
mmarKcet, 

Among*the new vegetables we have introduced, and which are 
not common iv the Boston market, are the Early Russian Cu- 
cumber, [very early] Camperdown Lettuce, Grass Pea [ior 
winter use} Porpie Carrot, Giant Asparagus, Lima and Valpa 
raiso Squash. Siberian Parsiey, [hardy] Russian Cabbage, Yel- 
low Malia Furnip, Celeriac, Fines Family Pumpkin, Lady’s 
Finger Pea [a new and fine marrowfat] aud New Zealand Spi- 
nach. 

{ 7Catalogues of the whole Establishment, with directions for 
cultivating the more rare aud delicate sorts, comprising a pam- 
phlet of 10 pages, furnished gratis. 





The FARMER is published ‘every Friday, at $2.00 
per annum, or $2,50 if paid in advance. 
Gentlemen who procure five responsible. subscribers. 
ere entitled to a siath yo'ume gratis. 
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